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want of connection between the two. The inference,
then, from the one of these to the other rests upon no
ground of the understanding; by no search or analysis,
however subtle or minute, can we extract from any
corner of the human mind and intelligence, however
remote, the very faintest reason for it.

Hume, who had urged with great force that
miracles were contrary to that probability which is
created by experience, had also said that this prob-
ability had no producible ground in reason; that,
universal, unfailing, indispensable as it was to the
course of human life, it was but an instinct which
defied analysis, a process of thought and inference
for which he vainly sought the rational steps. There
is no absurdity, though the greatest impossibility, in
supposing this order to stop to-morrow; and, if the
world ends at all, its end will be in an increasing
degree improbable up to the very last moment.
But, if this whole ground of belief is in its own nature
avowedly instinctive and independent of reason, what
right has it to raise up a bar of intellectual necessity,
and to shut out reason from entertaining the question
of miracles ? They may have grounds which appeal
to reason; and an unintelligent instinct forbids
reason from fairly considering what they are. Reason
cannot get beyond the actual fact of the present
state of things for believing in the order of nature;
it professes to find no necessity for it; the inter-
ruption of that order, therefore, whether probable or
not, is not against reason. Philosophy itself, says